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see if you don't think I know what real pleasure is. Just go to the 
library and ask for them. 

With best wishes for a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year, 
and hoping that you may all have and share with me the pleasures that 
are "truly worth while," I am, as always, 

Your friend and companion, 

Roger C. Hatch 



THOSE FIRST DAYS OF A SCHOOL SEMESTER! 

SCENE ONE 

(An English class in any large high school on any day the first two weeks 

of a semester.) 

Teacher: "Who was the author of The Gold Bug, William?" 

William (in triumph) : " Oh, we studied a different story in the class that I 

was just transferred from." 

SCENE TWO 

(An English class in any large high school on any day the first two weeks of 
a semester.) 

Teacher: "Until the class gets better settled, and most of this routine 
work is finished, we shall take only very simple assignments. So, for tomorrow, 
you may write on 'The Most Interesting Trip I Took Last Summer.' I am 
sure you'll find that a good subject." 

Pupil in a rear seat, with a mixture of disgust and despair in his tone: 
"I've had that old thing handed me every semester since I entered school." 

Can you not picture both of these scenes in your own school — 
perhaps, at times, in your own classes ? They present a twofold problem : 
first, that of providing the same assignments for all English classes in 
each grade during the first few days of a semester so that the inevitable 
and frequent changes in pupils' programs will not affect their work; 
and secondly, that of avoiding such commonplace, bromide assignments 
as the example just given, so likely to occur when the temporarily over- 
worked and new teachers try to simplify and possibly co-ordinate the 
work. To make "William" responsible for the same work no matter 
what class transfers took place, and to aid that second teacher as well as 
to give the pupils interesting work — this at least, was the double problem 
met at the Emmerich Manual Training High School (Indianapolis) 
several years ago, and gradually solved through "The First Ten Days' 
Lessons" plan worked out by all the English teachers under the guidance 
and encouragement of their head, Miss Elizabeth C. Hench. 
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The first object — that of securing uniform lessons during the first 
few days in each grade of English work — is easily gained. Before the 
beginning of each semester all teachers are given a list of daily assign- 
ments and material covering the first two weeks of work in each grade of 
English that they are to have. So much is simple — it is the making of 
this work interesting and helpful to both pupil and teacher that war- 
rants closer consideration. And the first of the three types into which 
these sets of assignments naturally group themselves, as to method, is 
that which begins with uniform lessons in the regular text of the semester. 

This first type includes English VII and VIII, Business English I 
and II, and Vocational English III and IV. Work in Halleck's History 
of English Literature is assigned for the first two; certain problems in 
letter-writing for the second and third; and the same number of pages 
in Webster's English for Business for the last two. But in each of these 
cases the work does not involve any special preparation or material, 
and can easily be selected from the regular work of the semester; so it is 
the remaining two types that prove more fruitful in offering original 
ideas. 

The second kind of uniform "First Ten Days' Lessons" is that in 
which some short, inexpensive text is used which can easily be pro- 
cured for all, and that especially fits into the later work of that grade of 
English. Included in this are English I, II, V, and VI, and Vocational 
English I and II. 

All English I's begin with uniform lessons in Whipple's How to Study 
Effectively and this section of the work ends with a direct home contact 
when the pupils are asked to write a letter telling of their parents' opin- 
ions of the book and the rules contained in it. English II's read Pyle's 
Men of Iron and then swing into Ivanhoe with relish. Every English V 
pupD studies the same lessons in Palmer's Self Cultivation, including 
some laboratory work on specimens of advertising from high-grade maga- 
zines, and then better appreciates the expository writing of the semester. 
And in English VI the pupils have a keener delight in essays and essay- 
writing after they have read Smith's What Can Literature Do for Me ?, 
and as well, immediately after it, are asked to check over what their own 
previous outside reading of literature has done for them. 

But perhaps the most original part of the "First Ten Days' Lessons" 
is found in the third group: English IEC and IV — grades difficult to make 
alike in the teaching and at the same time interesting. For that reason 
they are given here in somewhat more detail, though all the lessons 
themselves are worked out to the last word. 
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In English III the purpose of the lessons is to initiate in the pupils 
habits of using the dictionary and encyclopedia, as well as to help their 
later work in descriptive writing and hero-reading. 

First Day. — Routine work (fifteen-minute period). 

Second Day. — Distribution of, and work on, the same sample sheets of the 
dictionary (Webster). 

Third Day. — The same work on diacritical markings and pronunciation. 

Fourth Day. — Similar work on etymology. 

Fifth Day. — The study of names, obsolete and foreign words, etc. 

Sixth Day. — Stories of the origin of such words as cereal, atlas, etc. 

Seventh Day. — The same work on synonyms. 

Eighth Day. — Work on idiomatic phrases and names. 

Ninth Day. — Work on foreign phrases and on geographical names from 
the Gazetteer. 

Tenth Day. — The use of the encyclopedia. 

In English IV the study of the short-story and practice in narrative 
writing is the main work of the course, and the first ten days' lessons are 
composed accordingly. 

First Day. — Routine work (fifteen-minute periods). 

Second Day. — Discussion of the various types of narratives, especially the 
short-story. 

Third Day. — Examination of titles. 

Fourth Day. — A study of certain initial sentences possible for stories. 

Fifth Day. — Pupils' titles and sentences. 

Sixth Day. — Study of suspense: Certain paragraphs from Muir's 
"Stickeen" and Warner's "How I Killed a Bear." 

Seventh Day. — Pupils' incidents (written or oral) : 

"A Swarm of Bees," "When I Saw Stars," "A Balky Mule," "Bob- 
Sledding." 

Eighth Day. — Consideration of the purpose or mental point of view of a 
narrative. 

Ninth Day. — Work on the same subject, from different angles. "An 
Afternoon's Sport," the story of an organ-grinder followed by a crowd of noisy, 
jeering boys, told from the angle of a mischievous boy, or one who had never 
seen such a sight, or a Boy Scout, etc. (written or oral). 

Tenth Day. — Incidents revealing a single emotion, such as illustrated by, 
"Oh, how tired I was," or "Oh, how glad I was" (written or oral). 

This system makes all pupils alike responsible for the same work 
of that period, aids the busy teacher, and provides interesting, original 
work for the students. 

John H. Moffat 

Indianapolis, Indiana 



